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RURAL YOUTH WORK IN AUSTRALIA. 



THE COMMUNITY YOUTH CLUB IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
WITHIN VICTORIA 



by ELERY HAMILTON -SMITH 



Inttoduction. 



As the Community Youth Club or Open Youth Club movement has not de- 
veloped an integrated organization in some parts of Australia, it is first necessary 
to provide a brief description of the type of movement and organization which will 
be discussed in this paper. Each Club is established and conducted wholly by an 
independent committee of citizens elected by their own community . The aim of 
the Club is seen as being to provide for the more effective social and personal de- 
velopment of members, and the basis of programming to be one of providing the 
opportunitiet for the Club members to plan and conduct their own programmes. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon freedom and upon the assumption of re- 
sponsibility by members, while the leader's role is seen as being one of guidance 
and support, rather than planning and organization. 

In three states of Australia, as well as in many other countries, these Clubs 
have formed together into a unified Association, but in all cases, retaining local 
autonomy. Althou^ originally called 'open* Youth Clubs, and in fact this name 
persists in Britain in particular, the term 'Community' Youth Club has come to be 
more favored in both Australia and in Asian countries. This is felt to be mote 
expressive of the true nature of the Club, as well as providing a strongest link to 
other aspects of Community development. ' 

The local autonomy of Clubs, designed to provide for flexibility in meeting 
specific local needs, and often, indeed, proving its value in this way, also presents 
problems. Some Clubs, because of lack of skill on the part of available adult 
leadership, or because of a lack of understanding of the generally accepted principles 
of die movement, fall short of die original aim, and offer little more than form- 
alized and adult -dominated training in physical activities. Others provide mass 
enteruinment, with no stimulation to mote effective programming nor encourage- 
ment to members to take responsibility widiin the affairs of the Club. These 
problems will be further discussed at later stages in this paper but at this point, it 
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is of interest to note that these are the Clubs most likely to become selfish in 
their outlook as isolated from other aspects of community life. 

The Process of Development of a New Club. 

Although always subject, of course, to individual variation, new Clubs have 
tended to adopt the pattern of development suggested by the central Association, 
and, in Victoria, formalized into a series of steps which are set out in the booklet, 
Forming a Youth Club. This formalization has been found invaluable in that it 
firstly provides opportunity for careful consideration of the appropriate patterns for 
the Club and secondly helps avoid the setting up of a Club by a pressure group when 
this is not justified by community needs. 

In the first instance a person contemplating the setting up of a Youth Club will 
usually contact either the Association office or an existing Club, which will usually 
refer the enquiry to the Association staff. In preliminary discussion with the in- 
terested person or group, the Association endeavours to clarify the namre of the 
Community Youth Club and encourages the enquiring party to follow the steps set 
down as a guide for development. An outline is also provided at this point to en- 
able a survey to be made of the community so that not only the needs for further 
youth activity can be gauged, but also the resources available to help meet these 
needs. 

At this point, the Association helps in discussion and appraisal of the survey 
results. In some cases thic will indicate that a Club is either not needed or is not 
the most appropriate way of meeting the current needs of the community. In others, 
the survey may indicate the possibility of setting up a teen-age Club entirely con- 
ducted by its own members, but this is only possible where suitable premises are 
available, where there appears to be a unified group of adolescents available to form 
the nucleus of the Club, and where the right type of adult leadership also appears. 
Typically, the need appears to form a Club, but further community support must 
be developed in order to provide premises and leadership. In this case, the survey 
group is encouraged to plan a broad public meeting to which they will present the 
results of their survey and the proposal that steps be taken to establish a Club. 

In most communities, it is necessary that this meeting be limited to appoint- 
ment of a wider committee to investigate the proposal and to examine ways and 
means. However, in a small community with effective and widespread channels of 
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communication, this meeting may actually inaugurate the Club. Mote often, 
a broader investigatory committee is appointed, which develops further community 
interest and support an^ takes preliminary steps towards the acquisition of suitable 
premises and recmitment of personnel. The work of this investigatory committee 
will then probably culminate in the calling of a final meeting to establish the Club 
and elect its committee of management for the first year. 

Relationship between the individual Club and the Association. 

In general terms, it can be said that the Association has no power of control 
over any Club, and exists only to provide advice or services. For our present 
purposes, it is important to analyse this relationship more closely. 

During the process of Club formation, the Association endeavours to encourage 
and assist grass-roots development, placing as few restrictions as possible upon this. 
The guidance provided places emphasis upon ensuring that: 

1. No Club is formed unless justified by community needs. 

2. That any Club formed has wide community support and is not merely 
an expression of one section of the community. 

3. That the programme of any Club formed is based upon providing for the 
development of young people at a level of optimum effectiveness. 

Once established, the Club may apply for membership of the Association. 
Services available to Clubs in membership (and in many cases to those still in the 
early stages of consolidation) include training of leaders and other personnel; 
on-the-spot advice on the conduct of the Club from the point of view of both 
leadership and administration; joint activities with other Clubs; legal, architect- 
ural and other technical advisory services; a library for leaders; and others. 
Members of the Association staff develop and maintain a consultative relationship 
with Club personnel. An effort is made to establish minimum standards of work 
by the publication of handbooks on standards in Club work as a guide to Clubs, 
but every effort is made to [dirase these sufficiently broadly to provide wide scope 
for local autonomy in matching Club programme to community needs. Leaders 
are not at any time provided with pre -fabricated programmes, but ate trained 
to make their own evaluation of members' interests and needs, then to guide their 
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members in the development of their own programmes. 

From the viewpoint of member Clubs, the problems in this relationship 
probably are two - firstly, the pressure of work on members of the Association 
staff is such that too little time is available to individual clubs. Secondly, the 
help given by the Association is often not as clearly stmcmred as some volunteer 
personnel demand, or is perhaps even in conflict with their own attimdes towards 
young people. 

The latter problem also looms large from the point of view of the Association, 
whose philosophy emphasises the freedom and responsibility of Club members. 
Many local committees see the role of the Club as being to pass on the values, 
traditions and skills of the older generation to the younger, rather than to provide 
the chance for the younger generation to experiment in the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for their own thoughts and actions. Bames (1945) has expressed this 
by saying: 

"The stress is still on honour, loyalty, and obedience - so much more 
soothing to the adult world than the yapping and scampering of puppies 
at the heels of tmth. " 

The various aspects of this matter of the concept of the Club’s role in the 
socialization of young people has been more fully discussed by the present author 

in another paper. 

It is perhaps of interest to note at this point that this philosophy which has 
been widely adopted by the Community Youth Club Movement since the war 
years is similar to the philosoiAy of youth movements in the sense proposed by 
Holzner (1962). He defines youth movements as those which explicitly or 
implicity affirm the value of youth in itself and which emphasise the potential 
and freedom of youth. He suggests that such movements arise out of certain 
patterns of social change, especially those in which the traditional mechanism of 
socialization become inadequate and the structural consistency between the in- 
stitutional systems is reduced. The great expansion of the Youth Club movement 
since the war years, considered in the light of the accelerating social changes 
about us, perhaps offers some confirmation of his hypothesis. 

Other aspects of the relationship between the Club in rural areas and the 
Association are the two very important factors of the development of regional 
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organization and the organization of informal contacts with other Clubs throughout 
the State. The first arose spontaneously in one area, and has been fostered by the 
Association in others. Clubs within a rural area are given the opportunity to gather 
at a common meeting place at intervals, to arrange joint activities, and to assist 
each other with common problems. Regional boundaries have been established to ^ 
coincide with those established by the Central Planning Authority of the State Govern- 
ment, in the hope that this will foster the link with other aspects of Community 
Development. It is of interest to note that such organization has not proved to be so 
effective in the metropolitan area where the level of co-operation and unity between 
Clubs is much less. 

Three years ago, an assessment of the Association's programme in relationship 
to the social needs of the community as a whole highlighted the fact that a large 
proportion of young people in rural areas will inevitably move to the metropolis for 
at least a certain period of their life, usually during their adolescent years. It was 
also clear that for many of the young people concerned, this is a difficult adjustment, 
and many fail to adjust smoothly to the new environment. As a pilot project to 
endeavour to help young people in preparation for this adjustment, a scheme was 
inaugurated by which individual members of rural Clubs might come to the city for 
a weekend, during which time they would be billeted with the family of a Club 
member in the metropolitan area and so establish friendship contacts in the metro- 
polis. During the last year over 1, 000 young people participated in this scheme, 
also offering hospitality in return to their metropolitan friends. 

Structure of the Community Youth Club. 

Althou^ considerable local variation exists. Club stmcture generally follows 
one of two patterns. The first is that where the membership consists entirely of 
teenagers and the management of the Club completely in the hands of a teenage 
committee. Experience has shown that such a Club with a respected adult advisor 
will be stable and effective, but will rarely maintain any stabiliQr without such an 
advisor. However, the important component of the advisor's role appears to be that 
of providing emotional support and encouragement to the Club. If the adult con- 
cerned assumes a more directive role, then again the Club usually fails. 

The second consists of an adult committee of management, which assumes 
responsibility for the overall management of the Club, the provision of facilities, 
and the recruitment of leaders . The adult leaders so appointed will assume 
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responsibility for all aspects of the Club programme, often in parmership with a 
members' committee. 

Relationship between the Club and its own Community . 

Althou^ every effort is made to ensure that the adult committee elected 
to establish a Community Youth Club is tmly representative, many Clubs fail to 
maintain effective communication or co-operation with other community organ- 
izations. As already noted, this appears to be much stronger in the Club which is 
managed by a committee of adolescents. The breakdown in liaison appears to stem 
from Ae battle between organizations to each obtain the largest slice from the cake 
of community resources available to accomplish their joint task. Perhaps there is 
also a tradition of competition firmly established in our society. 

The relationships with other bodies occur on many levels. The simplest is that 
of joint membership providing for ready communication and easier co-operation. 

This may be a joint membership on the part of the committee members, providing, 
for example, ready liaison with the Apex Club. On the other hand, it may be joint 
membership on the part of Club members, leading to joint activities with other 
youth groups in the area. Althou^ such joint membership appears just as common 
in cities as in small mral areas, it also appears that co-operation on this level is 
much easier and more effective in the smaller community. 

Other forms of inter-organizational collaboration do certainly occur, but ate not 
common in the adult-controlled Club. Various bodies may co-operate in major 
fund-raising schemes, various youth organizations may join in a combined display 
or publicity drive, the Youth Club may join with, say, the Apex Club in a community 
service effort, or arrangements may be made for joint occupancy of a building. 

Recent years have, however, seen a rapidly growing interest on the part of 
Community Youth Clubs in community service. This includes the joining in a major 
local appeal, for instance to build a swimming pool or a hospital; providing a labour 
force for local tasks in conjunction with community service clubs or even the local 
municipal council; making a special effort to raise hinds for other organizations; or 
joining in such general scheme as the blood bank donor scheme. Here much of the 
lead has been set by teen-age controlled Clubs or by members' committees, but 
other Clubs have followed suit. One side -effect of this has been the introduction 
of young people in the Youth Club to such organizations as Apex, into which they 



may well move in future years. Another has been that now two Clubs are consider- 
ing the setting up of a special conununity service club from their own ex -members, 
who wish to continue working together as a mixed -sex organization, but who cannot 
do this within the framework of existing organizations. 

Some coniments on the special features of the Community Youth Club in the 
Rural Community . 

Perhaps one of the particular features of the rural community is the lower 
number of socializing mechanisms available to the young person and the narrower 
horizons within which he or she may develop. This firstly has implications for the 
pattern which is likely to develop in the Community Youth Club (or indeed, probably 
in many other youth organizations) and secondly has programming implications both 
for the local Club and for the Association as a whole. 

In a mral setting the Community Youth Club is often a stable and extremely 
effective body in terms of holding member interest and providing for the progressive 
development of members. It is able to more readily develop a membership group 
with strong primary group feeling and high morale . Leadership is more often at an 
appropriate level than in urban communities - it usually consists of a mature and 
far-sighted local citizen who acts as leader with the attitude "I don't know anything 
about Club leadership, but the kids need someone to help them out in running the 
Club" Opposed to this, urban Clubs are all too often 'helped* by enthusiasts who ate 
sure that they know what is good for young people and are determined to teach it to 
them. Barriers in communication between age -groups appear to be less in the rural 
areas, so that not only does a better relationship exist between Club members and 
adults, but between the various age -groups represented in the Club membership. 

In programming, there appears to be a need to assist young people in these 
areas to widen their own horizons and to keep pace with those social changes which 
are breaking down the former isolation of rural communities. The scheme to pro- 
vide for personal contacts with other Club members in the metropolis has been 
mentioned above and needs little further comment, except perhaps to mention our 
surprise on finding the large proportion of young people who have visited Melbourne 
for the first time through this scheme. Similarly, efforts ate made to provide con- 
tacts with young people from overseas and to arrange for them to visit Clubs or 
Club members. 
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by KEITH GILES 
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History . 

In nearly every country of the world we have rural youth groups of one kind 
or another and they nearly all play the dual role of providing fellowship and ed- 
ucation . 

Rural School Chibs. 

As early as 1913 Queensland recorded a project club catering for school chil- 
dren between the ages of 10 to 15 years. New South Wales was not long in follow- 
ing suit and by 1928 a group in this state decided to cater for the post school chil- 
dren. This led to the establishment of the first Junior Farmer club. It is interesting 
to nc& that Queensland now has some 1,700 school project clubs, whereas New South 
Wales has incorporated tills age group into their Junior Farmer Programme. 

Post School Clubs. 

Western Australia followed New South Wales in the esublishment of post school 
clubs and by the beginning of World War 11 they had 35 clubs. All sutes establish- 
ed clubs soon after World War 11 and there are now some 1, 000 clubs and 30, 000 ^ 

members tiirou^out Australia. Four states have used the name Junior Farmers, 

Victoria Senior Young Farmers, and South Australia Rural Youth. | 

Membership. 

With the exception of New South Wales, where age range is 10 to 25 years, 
membership is limited to the 15 to 25 year age group. In all but one state the only 
criteria for membership is club acceptance. New South Wales is the deviant and it 
specifies that a member must do a project. This all means that members can be 
from any walk in Ufe, boys or girls, and be roral or urban dwellers. 
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Aims 



Although the movements started in different states the general aims are 
very much the same Here are two examples of state aims; 

1 "To conserve and develop our natural resources (both physical and 

human) through the application of the findings of the research 
worker, the experimentalist, and the technician against a mral 
background, recognising the dignity of labour and the dignity of 
the human person" (N . S . W . ) , 

2 "To achieve the highest standard of citizenship and mral living". (Q.)< 
Organisation. 

The pattern of organisation is similar in all states. There is a Government 
financed sponsoring b^y and a member organisation. The most important diff- 
erence between states is the member representation at state level. 

All states belong to three interstate organisations: the Australian Rural Youth 
Foundation, the Australian Council of Young Farmers, and the inter-state Junior 
Farmer Conference. 

For the purposes of this paper I am going to describe the Western Australian 
organisation and make comparison where necessary, and then discuss the role of 
the Australian Council and the Foundation. 

Western Australian Organisation. 

There are two organisations responsible for the development of Junior Farmer 
Clubs in Western Australia: 

1. The Junior Farmers’ Movement Council - a statutory body responsible 
to the Minister for Education, and 

2. The West Australian Federation of Junior Farmers* Clubs - an incorpor- 
ated organisation in which Junior Farmer members are autonomous. 
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Flow Chart 1 diows the intricate relationship between the two organisations. 

The three senior office bearers of the Federation ate on all committees except the 
staff meeting^. This identifies the members with the sponsoring body at all levels. 
The Executive Director is on all sute committees and this assures effective commun- 
ication at all times. 

The Junior Farmer Movement Council has no jurisdiction over file Federation. 

It limits its activities to file extension service. 

Such an organisation permits file implementation of two important principles: 

a. That the policies and programmes of file Federation shall be self- 
determined; and 

b. That all activities and programmes, irrespective of source, shall be 
subject to voluntary acceptance. 

This means fiiat file fiinctimiing of file Federation depends entirely upon dem- 
ocratic leaderfiiip and all decision making is file prerogative of the members. 

The Extension Programme. 



The two most difficult problems in the extension programme are: 

1. The level of member education, and 

2. The lack of time. 

1. The level of education: the average education of members is third year hi^ 
school or ten years at school. This is at least a year less fiian his urban colleague. 

But whereas file urban youfii can con tinu e his education throng technical school and 
part-time courses, the mral youth's education stops on leaving school unleu there is an 
opportunity for informal education. This is the role of the Junior Farmers' Extension 
Service. 

2. The lack of time : most clubs meet once a formight and have two effective 

houn for educational pursuits, making a total of some 44 hours a year allowing for 
holidays. This is quite inadequate to implement a diversified but worfiiwhile education 
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programme so tiiat the Junior Farmen resort to: 

a. Extra club activities such as field days and demonstrations; 

b. Residential schools either at club, regional, or state level from one day to a 
week's duration; and 

c. Private and group smdy. 

With careful planning the three methods can be used jointly. 

One of the most important roles of the Extension Service is to teach Junior Farmers 
to teach themselves. The relatively low school leaving age means that by far the 
majority of members have a very low acceptance rate for informal education. This 
experience led to the conclusion that with suitable training and effectively prepared 
material mral youth could use programme material at the adult level. In other words 
the informal teaching methods had to be used to best advantage. 

Further to this it was shown that the "organiser" role played by many youth leaders 
could be replaced by member organisers if they received suiuble training. 

Extension staff. 



This led to the decision of the council that extension officers shall be appointed 
to administer a region but their main role is teadiing in special subject areas. For 
this reason all extension staff must have a training at least equivalent to a senior master 
in a hig^ school or an agriculmral adviser - that is, a minimum of a bachelor's degree 
and one year's post graduate training at an approved University. There are still serious 
short-comings in this training so that one of our main problems is to develop suitable 
post-graduate and in -training for staff. 

The subject areas covered by the ExtensicHi Service are: 

1. Agronomy; 

2. Animal production: 

3. Home development; 
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4. Cultural activities such as drama, music, poetry, and literature; 

5. The humanities. 

An extension officer is in charge of each of these subject areas. 

The extension officer-member ratio in Western Australia is 1 to 400. In some 
states it is as low as 1 to 200, while in others it is as high as 1 to 650 members. 

To overcome this hi^ member-staff ratio Western Australia is contemplating 
part-time qualified staff to assist with the mote advanced programmes. 

Education methods. 

One of our early findings was the relatively low acceptance rate of projects and, 
as with most rural youth movements, the project seemed to be part of the deal. It was 
soon found fiiat the project was very useful in some circumstances, but the most im- 
portant criteria to use when building up programmes was to use the teaching technique 
which best suited the subject and the member concerned . A wide range of techniques 
are now used such as lecmres, demonstrations, group discussion, the package deal, 
seminars, visual aids, mass media, library facilities, projects, formal courses and 
private study. 

Wherever possible an adult adviser or "mtor” is appointed to assist in any pro- 
gramme whether it is for an individual, a group or a club. 

Problems. 



We have no objective assessment of our acceptance rates, but we do know that our 
problems are considerable. Some of the more important (xies are: 

a. Only 20% of rural youth are members. 

b. The "drop-out" is much greater than it should be. 

c. Our leadership training could be much more effective. 

d. Our teaching methods ate not as effective as they could be; and 
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e. On leaving us the acceptance rate for adult education in its many forms 
is relatively low. 

On the positive side, however, we do know that the acceptance rate of adult 
education for ex-Junior Farmers is higher than for other groups, and a large pro- 
portion of the community leadership functions ate now being carried out by ex- 
members. Let us hope that this means that we ate on the right track. 

Other States. 



The story is not very different for other states. The main variations ate the 
subject areas covered, the intensity of extension work and the degree to which 
members ate identified with their own movements. They have their successes and 
their shortcomings as we do in Western Australia. 

The Australian Council of Young Farmers. 

In 1960 the states decided to make a concerted effort to find some of the answers 
to their mumal problems. This decision was made at the annual Conference of the 
Australian Council of Young Farmers. 

The Australian Council is made up of two members from each state, a member 
of the Department of Primary Industries and the AustraUan Broadcasting Commission. 
Its aims and objects are to promote mral youth clubs throughout Australia and ad- 
minister any policies or programming that may be decided upon from time to time. 

The Australian Rural Youth Foundation. 

To implement the Council’s 1960 decision two major steps were taken: 

1. To establish a Foundation to undertake: 

(a) Research, 

(b) Education, and 

(c) Any other activities which may be helpful in solving our problems; and 

2. To re-organise our activities at the Commonwealth level to enable members 
to identify themselves with programming and prevent duplication of duties. 

(See Flow Chart 11) 
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Features of this plan ate: 

1 . The integration of the existing Interstate Junior Fanner Conference with 
overall plan; 

2. An inter-state organisation, the A.C. Y. F. , to determine and administer 
policy; 

3. A separate organisation, the Foundation, to undertake research and 
education; and 

4. Arranging meeting dates and membership of the various organisations 
to keep overheads to a minimum. 

The preliminary survey. 

We are now undertaking stage one of our overall programme. The first 
donation of £2, 000 to the Foundation was presented by Ampol and used to finance a 
six week preliminary survey by Dr. Harold Baker of the University of Saskatchewan. 
The aim of this survey is to report and advise on ways and means of developing mral 
youth work throughout Australia. 

We are all looking forward to receiving Dr. Baker's results. Until then 
the upper-most question in our mind is "Where do we go from here?" 
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"YOUTH IN THE RURAL COMMUNITY 



THE INTERIM REPORT OF GROUP 3 
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consultant for the Seminar and subsequently to advise on ways and nieans of promoting and develop* 
ing mral youth movements throu^out Australia. 

We extend special thanks to Dr. Baker for the outstanding contribution he has made. His 
visit marks a new era in the development of Australian Rural Youth Movements. 



D.K GILES 
Chairman 

Australian Rural Youth Foundation 



B. PREAMBl^ 



Rural Youth clubs in Australia have gained impetus since World War 11 with rapid in* 
creases in the number of clubs and the scope of their interests. 

Although the movements started in different states, the general philosoidiy is very much 
the same. Here ate two examples of State aims: 

1. "To conserve and develop our natural resources (both physical and human) through 
the application of the findings of the research worker, the experimentalist, and the 
technician against a mral background, recognising the dignity of labour and the 
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dignity of the human person" . 



(N.S.W.) 



2. "To achieve the highest standard of citizenship and mral living. " 

( 0 .) 

The first Junior Farmers' Clubs, as we know them now, were formed in New South Wales 
in 1928. Since that time there has been steady progress until today there are 1,000 clubs ^and 
25, 000 members throu^out Australia. 

Membership is open to youth of both sexes, irrespective of nationality, creed, politics, 
occupation or place of residence and caters for the age group between 15 and 25 years, except 
in New South Wales where the minimum age is 10 years. 

It has been agreed that in this context it is difficult to define "mral" , since the Organ- 
isations concerned cater for : 

a. those who live on farms, and will remain there; 

b. those who live on farms, but who eventually will leave the land; 

c. those who live in towns, but who ate interested in farms or ate associated with services 
to farms; 

d. urban youth in agriculmral or related industries; 

e. other urban youth; 

f. those in special categories - e.g. mining and fishing centres, migratory seasonal - 
worker youth, and those isolated geographically. 

The pattern of organisation is similar in all states. There is a Government financed spon- 
soring body and a member organisation. All States belong to three interstate organisations, the 
Australian Rural Youth Foundation, the Australian Council of Young Farmers and the Interstate 
Junior Farmer Conference. Each State is autonomous in its own ri^t but realises the advantages 
of co-operation at the Australian level. 
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This Seminar is the first objective attempt to identify, correlate and define the 
principles used in Rural Youth Work throughout Australia. 

C. AIM OF RURAL YOUTH SEMINAR GROUP. 

The aim of the mral youth group was to defllne those aims, objects and principles which 
play a major role in meeting the needs of mral youth in Australia and to discuss ways and means 
of ensuring that fiimre programmes are based on factual and current information. 

In establishing common goals for all States the Group will provide valuable information 
at all levels of mral youth activity. The results will be used by Dr. Baker during his subsequent 
visit to all States. Dr. Baker's final recommendations to the Australian Rural Youth Foundation 
will be independent of the Group results. 

D METHODS. 

A variety of informal workshop techniques was used throughout to arrive at the Seminar 
conclusions. For most deliberations all members met in a single group but on some occasions the 
Group was divided. At times three sub-groups discussed the topic separately and subsequently 
collated them at a full meeting. At other times the mral youth and professional members met in 
separate sub-groups. All sub-group reports were collated and approved by the full Group. 

A chairman and a reporter were appointed for the duration of the Seminar while the group 
leader was appointed daily. 

Dr. Baker was the Group's consultant. In addition to playing the resource role his skillful 
questions ensured that the Group had explored every phase of the discussion. 

E seminar results . 

The Seminar results ate presented as defined by the Group. Further elaboration is not 
necessary, as the material will be of excellent value for further discussion a*^ all levels of mral 
youth activity. 

(i) Needs. Some of the mote important needs of mral youth were: 

A. Knowledge of the principles in areas such as good health, the machinery of 
democratic processes, social values, educational oppormnities and their relation 
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to living, economics, world affairs, community services, home and family, parent- 
youth relationship, recreation and cultural opportunities, the nature of the community, 
credit resources, production techniques, marketing methods, leadenhip, volunteer 
participation and. club resources. 

B. Skills in areas such as self expression and communication, resourcefulneu, effective 
time utilisation, group living, poise, vocational comi>etcncy, study techniques, leader- 
ship and participation, human relations, and club procedures. 

C. Desirable attitudes In areas such as personal identification, freedom of role experlmen- 
tttion, desire to learn and Improve abilities, appreciation of parentt, competition and 
equaUty, relationships with the opposite sex, personaUty and happy Uvlng. 

(11) Aim; To encourage and assist rural youth to become self-reliant, responsible and effective 
citizens. 

(iii) Objectives; 

1 . To provide opportunities for learning and applying the principles of democratic 
leadership. 

2. To promote the acquisition of knowledge and skills in agriculture, home-making and 
other vocations. 

3. To organise activities which engender co-operative action. 

4. To provide incentives and facilities for self-expression. 

5. To stimulate interest in civic affairs and tiie processes of government. 

6. To adopt at all levels effective group methods of problem solving and decision making. 

7. To stimulate interests which may be beneficial to the use of leisure time. 

8. To preserve all that is good in our Australian way of life and promote those cultural 
pursuits which will enrich it. 
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The Group has given careful consideration to the methods by which the principles and 
aiint of rural youth movements may be implemented. It was agreed diat tfie methods 
should be related directly to the principles and objectives. Details of the lists of methods 
ate not included in tills report, since it was consldeted tiut tiiese are matters which more 
appropriately could be compiled by the individual Sutes in the li^t of their special teqtiiie* 
ments and facitftles available. However, as an indication of the type of metiiods suggested, 
the following is given as an example: 

Objective: To promote the acqtilsltlon of knowledge and skills in agriculmte, home making, 
and otiier vocations. 

Metiiods (a) Carrying out of individual and club ptojects; 

(b) Conducting Schools of Instruction: 

(c) Organising Field Days and Achievement Days. Shows, demonstrations, 
workshops: 

(d) Use of visual aids, club libraries: 

(e) Use of talks, forums, quiz sessions: 

(0 Excursions and tours. 

(Iv) Structural Framework: The Group considered at some lengtii the structural framework 
w iriitn whtrb atm and <ti>jectives mlj^t best be put into operation. A set of general 
principles for such a framework was agreed upon as follows, using tiie member as tiie basic 

unit: 

1. Member: The member is tiie most important unit to whom our efforts are directed. 

1 

2. Clubs be autonomous at tiie Club level witiiin the framework of the Constimtion 
(pf respective States): tiiey should be responsible for tiielr own programmes and 
activities, how they shall be carried out, and ready to face the outcome of decisions. 

Ri ght* of individual members should be protected in tiiat the expulsion of memben should 
not be tiie responsibility of any one person. 

3 Advisory Committees ; All Clubs should have some form of advisory committee ( of adults), 
which yimtifly iy «houid be autonomous vritiiin the framework of the Constitution. 

4. Higher Councils (known in df *erent States as District Councils, Divisional Councils, 

Gr^Councils, Zone Councils, Zone Conferences) should act in a co-ordinating 
capacity, should have concern for the Clubs witiiin tiieir jurisdiction. These Councils 
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also should be autonomous. 



5. State Goveminff Bodies should Include a majority of duly elected rural youth member 
representatives with full voting power. 

6. General; 

(a) All leveU of decision making within the Organisation should be clearly sttted. 

(b) All levels of decision making should be adequately informed, and cognisance Uken 
of opinions expressed at all levels, before a final decision affecting the majority of 
members is made. 

7. Representative rural youth members from all States should have a continuing opportunity 
of meeting at a National level to discuss matters of common interest. 

8. Representotives of Australian rural youth Organisations diould have a continuing opportunity 
of meeting at a National level to discuss matters of common interest. 

9. All rural youth programmes should be based on factual and current Information. 

10. Research s h « ^«l d be promoted at all levels and should be independent of organisational 
administration. 

Role of the Professional Suff Member; It was considered that the professional suff member 
should fulfil the role of an educator. In this context it is understood that his role will be; 

1 . To educate rural youth members; 

2. To involve people in the educational programme; 

3. To plan and initiate educational programmes; 

4. To evaluate the effectiveness of the educational programme and provide "feed-back"; 

5. To administer the machinery necessary to implement educational programmes at all 
levels; 

6. To train odier people involved in the educational process; 



7. To Interpret to the community the objectives and philosophy of rural youth move- 
ments; 

8. To maintain die closest possible personal liaison with members and clubs. 

Besides die role of the professional worker careful consideration diould be given to the 
relationship between mral youth and other inter-related bodies. Examples of these ate 
government departments, other education services, co-operating agencies, sponsors, 
volunteer leaders, specialist services, die inter-state organisation and the communi^. 

It was stressed that in all of the foregoing roles die Important person in die programme 
of educadon is die learner, and diat the efforts of die staff member should be directed 
towards him. 

(vi) The Bole of feiral Youdi Members in the Community ; It was considered that rural youdi 
clubs diould be open to all young people between the age limits specified in the Constit- 
ution of the respective state organisations; and diat clubs should encourage membership of 
all such young people. 

The Club should be an integral part of the whole community in which it is established . 

1 . It is the responsibili^ of the Club to encourage the members to take an active part 
in communi^ affairs; 

2. It is the respomibility of the Club to interpret to the community the objectives and 
philosophy of die rural youth movement; 

3. Clubs may Initiate development within the community by group discussion on community 
affairs, and presenting ideas to local organisations. 

The individual, member should interest himself in community affairs by: 

1. Taking an active part in other community organisations; 

2. Taking an interest in local government; 

3. Inidating an awareness of public needs in the community. 
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(vii) Organiiatlon at National Level; It is recommended that the Constimtion of the 

Australian Rural Youth Foundation be altered or amended where necessary to provide 
for the establidiment of a structure as outlined hereunder, and to include the under- 
mentioned objectives* 



Stmcture: 




(It was contideied that die Director and his "set-up" might be established at an appropriate 
univeisi^. ) 

Objectives; 1. To collect, collate, and disseminate, to all levels, relevant information; 

2. To plan and implement training programmes which will meet the needs of the 
States; 



3. To facilitate and co-ordinate, at all levels, research programmes; 

4. To co-oidinate activities conducted by permissive member States; 

5. To undertake the secretarial duties associated with activities at the national 
level; 



6. To be an agent for Australian rural youth as represented in the 
Australian Council of \oung Farmers. 
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These proposed objectives are deemed desirable to meet the needs of members of ! 

dynamic and rural youth organisations which ate functioning in an ever changing society. j 

The proposed objectives and this stmctural arrangement are deemed desirable and, in | 

the case of the stmetute, necessary to enable the respective participating organisations to j 

function more effectively at all levels, more particularly as member organisations of a > j 

dynamic national movement. i 

J 

It is recommended further i 

% 

1. That the Interstate Conference of Junior Farmers shall consist of three duly elected 
memoets from each State and, if possible, one to be a girl; and that this Conference 
be represented on the Australian Council of Young Farmers; 

2. That a Committee consisting of each of the senior professional officers from each State I 

meet as and when determmed; (that this Committee be known as the Standing Committee 

on Rural Youth) that the functions of the Committee include deliberation of any matters 
deemed relevant, and to act in an advisory capacity to the Director on matters of 
direct concern to the professional staff. 

Subsequently it was recommended that oue of the matters relative to the role of the pro- 
fessional staff member is the need for investigation into the relationship between the de- 
mands upon his time and energies, and the reasonable requirements for living a satisfactory 
personal life. (This recommendation arose from a discussion on the location of the staff 
member in relationship to his geographical area of duties; time spent at meetings and other 
functions on week nights, weekends, and public holidays; frequency and duration of absence ' 

from his home; recreation and compensatory leave). i 

Uniformity of Name; The Group considered that it is desirable that all State organisations 

have a common name. It was felt that action should be taken to bring about the adoption j 

by all states of a common name as at July 1, 1966. \ 

I 

! 

The name was then discussed and it was recommended that this should be Rural Youth but . | 

it was also suggested that consideration should be given to a name without a purely rural ! 

connotation - e. g. 4A Clubs. It was pointed out that this may help with international \ 

identification. 1 
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(lx) On-Eolne Research: The Group gave some consideration to on-golng research which 
may be of general assistance to rural youth movementt. At this juncmre no specific 
recommendations were made, but It was considered that some fields might Include 
matters relative to the following: 

1 . Differences between ratal and urban youth; 

2. Effectiveness of programme methods (to Include mass media, drop-out and 

turnover); 

3. Demographic movements In rural movements; 

4. Values of youth - how to measure, and their relationship to adult values: 

5. Attitude changes - how most effectively measured; 

6. Most effective role of the professional staff member; 

7. Qualifications necesuty to play this role (In No. 6); 
g _ Age variation and effectiveness of adult leadership; 

9, Effect of strongly-structured group situations; 

10. Rural youth club member potential; 

11. The role of Incentives; 

12. Government sponsorship of raral youth movements. 
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APPENDIX; MEMBERSHIP 



The following membeti confUtuted the group dealing with 
Youth In the Rural Community 



CONSULTANT; 

Dr. Harold R. Baker, 

Director of Extension, 

University of Saskatchewan, 
SASKATOON. CANADA. 

MEMBERS; 



D.K Giles (Chairman), 

President, 

Australian Rural Youth Foundation, 

156, Hay Street, 

SUBIACO. PERTH. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

W. Tearle (Reporter), 

State Organiser, 

Junior Farmers Clubs’ CoimcU of N.S. W. 
SYDNEY. N.S.W. 

J. Mortimer, 

State Counclller, 

Junior Farmers Clubs' CouncH of N . S . W ., 
Cranebrook Road, 

CRANEBROOK. (Via Penrith), N.S.W. 

E. Hamilton -Smith, 

Development Officer, 

Victorian Association of Youth Clubs, 

Gisborne Street, 

EAST MELBOURNE, C.2. VICTORIA 
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H J. Keys, 

Deputy Sute Secieuiy, 

Senior Young Farmeit of Victoria, 

C/- Royal Agricultural Society, 

Showgrounds, 

ASCOT VALE . VICTORIA . 

G. Forster, 

Immedlata*patt State President, 

Senior Young Farmers of Victoria, 

Manks Road, 

FIVE WAYS. (Via Cranboume) VICTORIA. 

K.V. Topfer, 

State Supervisor, 

Junior Farmen* Federation of Tasmania, 

Box 445 E, G.P.O., 

HOBART. TASMANIA. 

H W Burbury, 

State President, 

Junior Farmers' Federation of Tasmania, 

YORK PLAINS. TASMANIA. 

G.L.R. Maldment, 

State President, 

Western Australian Junior Farmers' Movement, 
156, Hay Street, 

SUBIACO. WESTERN AUSTRAUA. 

J. Park, 

State Organiser, 

Queensland Junior Farmers' Organisation, 
C/-BOX 33, P.O., 

NORTH QUAY. BRISBANE. QUEENSLAND; 
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W. R . Creber, 

Chainnan, State Council, 

Queensland Junior Farmers' Organisation, 

Box 33, P.O., 

NORTH QUAY. BRISBANE. QUEENSLAND. 
A. Hooper, 

Senior Adviser, Rural Youth, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Gawler Place, 

ADELAIDE. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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